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more distinguished of the combatants were Mr. Ward
and Mr. R. Lowe. Mr. Ward, with his usual dialec-
tical skill, not only defended the Tract, but pushed
its argument yet further, in claiming tolerance for
doctrines alleged to be Roman. Mr. Lowe, not
troubling himself either with theological history or
the relation of other parties in the Church to the
formularies, threw his strength into the popular and
plausible topic of dishonesty, and into a bitter and
unqualified invective against the bad faith and im-
morality manifested in the teaching of which No. 90
was the outcome. Dr. Faussett, as was to be expected,
threw himself into the fray with his accustomed zest
and violence, and caused some amusement at Oxford,
first by exposing himself to the merciless wit of a
reviewer in the British Critic^ and then by the fright
into which he was thrown by a rumour that his re-
election to his professorship would be endangered by
Tractarian votes.1 But the storm, at Oxford at least,
seemed to die out. The difficulty which at one
moment threatened of a strike among some of the
college Tutors passed; and things went back to their
ordinary course. But an epoch and a new point of
departure had come into the movement. Things
after No. 90 were never the same as to language and
hopes and prospects as they had been before; it was
the date from which a new set of conditions in men's
thoughts and attitude had to be reckonecl. Each
side felt that a certain liberty had been claimed and

1 J. B. Mozley's Letters, rath July 1841,